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THE NATURALIST BRAZILIAN EXPEDITE 

by herbert h. smith. 
Second Paper. — The Lower Jacuhy and Sao Jeronymo. 

A FEW days after our arrival at Porto Alegre we were in- 
vited by Mr. B., a German merchant, to visit his coal mine 
at Sao Jeronymo, fifty miles from the city ; berths were given us 
on a small steamer which our friend was about to despatch to the 
mine, and he himself finally consented to accompany us. 

Our course lay up the river Guahyba, which, above the city, is 
much widened, the channel being divided by several islands ; 
here it receives several branches, spreading out in different direc- 
tions like the fingers of a hand, whence the local name of Viamao, 
or handway, sometimes applied to this section. The upper con- 
tinuation of the Guahyba is properly the Jacuhy, which enters 
the Viamao from the west. This is the largest and much the 
most important river of the province. It rises on the southern 
flank of the Serra Geral and takes a general southerly course as 
far as Cachoeira, where the rapids end ; from thence it flows east- 
ward, with few curves, to the Viamao. The whole length, in- 
cluding the Guahyba, is not far from 400 miles, and it is naviga- 
ble for small steamers, except during droughts, as far as Cachoe- 
ira, 175 miles from the Lagoa dos Patos ; large lake steamers 
sometimes run up to Sao Jeronymo, fifty miles from Porto 
Alegre. 

For some time after we entered the Jacuhy we saw only low, 
steeply-cut banks, lined in most places with forests of no great 
height ; willows and leguminous trees were abundant, but palms 
and woody climbers were almost wanting, so that the woods 
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reminded us strongly of home. This forest belt is a mere screen, 
hiding flat, open meadow, or mimosa thickets, behind. Thickets 
and forest belong to the alluvial land of the river; in dry weather 
they are well above the water, but after heavy rains they are often 
covered to a considerable depth, the Jacuhy sometimes rising 
nearly forty feet. As on other rivers which are subject to heavy 
floods the alluvial lands are highest along the banks, where the 
silt and mud brought down by the water are first deposited. 
These high banks being more favorable to the growth of trees, 
are well wooded ; the lower lands behind are often swampy, and 
they support only bushes and grass. 1 

The flood-plain of the Jacuhy is of small extent, generally lit- 
tle more than a mile broad ; it is composed almost entirely of 
clays, though islands and banks in the channel are often sandy. 
The river itself, in its lower courses, varies in width from a quar- 
ter to half a mile, and it is generally deep all the way across ; the 
current is rather rapid ; water clay-stained but not muddy. As 
we advanced we could see low, rounded hills behind the forest 
on each side, and eight or ten miles below Sao Jeronymo the 
main land appeared at the river's edge on the southern side ; 
beyond this it was continued, with little interruption, to the vil- 
lage. These banks are never very high, and they show only 
occasional ledges of soft, clay-like rock, with a pebbly beach be- 
low; they comprehend the space between the mouths of two 
small tributaries, called Arroio dos Ratos and Arroio da Por- 
teirinha. 

The first large tributary above the Viamao is the Rio Taquary, 
which enters from the north ; it rises in the Serra Geral, and is 
important for the German colonies near its banks. At its mouth, 
on the northern side, is the village of Triumpho, and opposite it, 
on the south bank of the Jacuhy, the village of Sao Jeronymo. 
Triumpho is conspicuous for its handsome church ; beyond this 
there is little to distinguish the two places. They are picturesque 
enough, the whitewashed and red-tiled houses backed by hedges 
and orange groves, or bright, prairie covered hillsides. Up the 
river there are wooded islands, and a rounded granitic rock ap- 
pears above the water's edge directly in front of Triumpho. 

We landed just above Sao Jeronymo, where there is a railroad 
running to the coal mine, about seven miles. Steam traction has 

1 Something similar is seenion the Lower Amazons, where I have noted it. 
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not yet been introduced, but Mr. B. ordered out a queer little 
box-like trolly, with a bony nag for locomotive; we seated our- 
selves in the box, six of us in all ; B. touched the nag with his 
whip and the beast laid back his ears and started off in fine style. 
The day was a perfect one ; the heat tempered by a cool south- 
west wind which here blows during a good part of the year. As 
soon as we had passed the village hedges we emerged into open 
prairie, beautiful rolling lands stretching back to higher hills on 
the south and west. The prairie was quite smooth and clean, the 
grass mingled only with low herbs or dwarf bushes ; flowers were 
abundant, and among them we recognized such old friends as the 
scarlet and purple verbenas. Low tracts between the ridges were 
covered with a ranker growth ; some portions were flooded, and 
here great flocks of water-birds had gathered, snowy white her- 
ons with an occasional black-winged stork or roseate spoonbill. 
A kind of rail, called here Caracare, was very common, often 
standing in pairs by the roadside and flying off with harsh cries 
when we came up; this species is generally seen on dry ground, 
though structurally it is a wader; an allied form (Farm) has im- 
mensely elongated toes to enable it to walk over the floating 
leaves of water plants. 

A dozen thatched huts are scattered about the mine, which is 
marked only by the shaft-tower and engine-house. Here we were 
fortified with a preliminary lunch, and duly rigged in the very ill- 
fitting costumes which are usual on such occasions. My wife, 
with a miner's hood over her head, looked much like a very dirty 
friar ; our tame marmoset monkey, Billy, sat on her shoulder, but 
crawled under the hood and clung to her hair in dismay as we 
dived into the blackness. The shaft is a perpendicular one, fifty- 
seven meters deep ; the coal-bed varying in thickness from one 
and a half to two meters, dips very slightly to the north-north- 
west. The coal resembles Cardiff coal in appearance, but is more 
shaly, and contains a good deal of pyrites. Of its quality I 
shall speak farther on. 

Most of the miners employed here are English or Irish, but 
there are a few Germans and Brazilians. They are paid one 
milreis (about forty-four cents) per carload for the coal, three 
loads being equivalent to a ton. At this rate a good miner 
will earn about 100 milreis, or $44 per month. Including the 
engineer, firemen, carpenter, blacksmith, &c, about forty men are 
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employed here. The passages are already extensive, but only 
one shaft has been sunk, the scale on which the mine is worked 
at present not warranting further expense. One engine of forty 
horse-power is used for the shaft, a smaller one being employed 
for pumping ; the latter is required only once or twice a week, 
the mine being unusually dry. 

After remaining several hours at the mine we returned to Sao 
Jeronymo, where we made our headquarters for several weeks. 
The place, which contains perhaps 800 inhabitants, is a very good 
example of the better class of villages in this part of the province. 
The streets are regular but unpaved except by the native pebbles ; 
as usual there is a grass-grown, shadeless square, certainly far 
from ornamental, and having no particular use unless it be 
to pasture the village horses. The houses are generally well 
built of adobe or brick, white-washed and covered with tiles ; 
there is a curious little chapel, but no church. The place con- 
tains several good-sized stores with general stocks, two hotels, an 
apothecary, blacksmith, saddler, carpenter, &c. A steam saw- 
mill has been erected, and there is an important establishment 
for the preparation of matte, or Paraguay tea, which is brought 
from the Serra do Herval, forty miles distant. We engaged two 
little dark rooms in the principal hotel, where the landlord took 
much pains to make us comfortable. Our dining-room and sit- 
ting-room also contained the billiard-table, which is inevitable in 
a Brazilian country hotel; luckily it was not much used except 
of a Sunday. We found, however, that the house was frequented 
by a party of rather noisy card-players, whose conviviality often 
robbed us of sleep. Now and then, too, a drinking bout would 
take place, and it was necessary to keep our doors well locked to 
bar out the revelers. For the rest the house was quiet enough, 
and we greatly enjoyed our stay here. 

Our pursuits were a standing wonder to the village people, who 
frequently came to visit us ; the boys especially would spend 
hours in gazing at us through the open window. Billy, the mar- 
moset, came in for a share of admiration; the genus is unknown 
here, and there was much discussion as to whether the animal 
was really a monkey or something else. As Billy often accom- 
panied us in our walks, perched on my wife's shoulder, she soon 
became known in the vicinity as a senhora d'aquelle bichinho — 
the lady of that little beast, 
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Nearly all the country around Sao Jeronymo is open campo, or 
prairie, very similar to the pampas of Uraguay, with which it is 
continuous ; it is varied only with strips of forest along the 
streams, and with occasional groves, or capoes, on damp hillsides. 
The landscape is beautifully fresh and park-like ; the heat is sel- 
dom oppressive, even in the height of summer, and our long 
horseback explorations were a continual pleasure. 

From one of the higher elevations, five or six miles south-east 
of Sao Jeronymo, an excellent idea may be obtained of the to- 
pography of this region. The country is seen to be occupied by 
many irregular ridges, which commonly trend east and west, but 
are much broken and excavated ; their tops are generally rounded, 
and rocky ledges are not often seen. Between the ridges are 
branching valleys, and among and on the hills there are innumer- 
able hollows, many of which have no visible outlet. These val- 
leys and hollows are always more or less swampy, and the plants 
which grow in them are different from those of the main prairie ; 
the grass is high and rank, mingled often with thorny bushes and 
thick-leaved aquatic plants. In journeying over the prairies one 
may pass thirty or forty of these banhados in the course of a day. 
The small ones are insignificant, but the larger are dreaded by 
the herdsmen, for in rainy weather they may be almost impass- 
able ; at any time the unwary traveler runs the risk of seeing his 
horse sink to the saddle girths — no pleasant predicament when 
one must dismount in the mud and rescue his steed as best he 
may. The banhados, in their general features, reminded me of 
the flooded meadows of the Lower Amazons during the subsi- 
dence of the river; some of the wading birds are, in fact, of the 
same species as those seen there. 

The hills themselves are dry but fresh, with many clear streams 
of cold water. The ground is covered with short grass, mingled 
with innumerable flowering herbs ; generally there are no bushes 
or trees, but in some places a kind of palm called the potid is 
abundant. This palm grows to a height of thirty or forty feet, 
and has a thick rounded head of brushy pinnate leaves ; it is never 
seen in clumps, but grows singly, scattered over the hillsides ; 
seen from a distance it gives the landscape a curious dotted ap- 
pearance. The fruit of the potia has a yellow, acid pulp, which 
is eaten, and after a hot day's ride over the campos it is very 
refreshing. Many birds and mammals are fond of this fruit, and 
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it is probable that its edibility serves a useful purpose in propa- 
gating the species; the seeds being heavy would be disseminated 
very slowly by ordinary means ; but as it is they are often swal- 
lowed whole by birds and passed unchanged through the intes- 
tinal canal, to be dropped, perhaps, at some distant point. 

Wild Mammalia are not common here, and the species are few. 
One or two kinds of deer are sometimes seen, differing from the 
forest species in having branched horns ; the country people 
speak of several species of foxes, but it is probable that these are 
merely varieties. Armadillos of three kinds are more abundant, 
and their burrows, hidden in the grass, make galloping over the 
campos a somewhat dangerous amusement. The smaller species 
devour termites, and one frequently sees the mines which the 
armadillos have made in the high conical nests of the insect. 
These nests are almost as hard as brick ; the bones and muscles 
of the forefeet in the armadillos are specially modified so as to 
secure great strength for digging, and the large claws are used 
like miniature picks in boring the tough clay. The only rodent 
which I have observed is the price, a small thickset species like a 
miniature capivara; it burrows in the ground and eats the seeds 
of campo plants. A small skunk is occasionally seen ; it is very 
different from the North American species, and though it pos- 
sesses the terrible weapon of its family, this is so seldom used 
that hunters do not hesitate to capture the animal with their 
hands. 1 

Nearly all the birds appear to be distinct from the forest spe- 
cies ; hawks are particularly abundant, and of many species. 
Troops of ostriches {Rhea americand) are occasionally seen, but 
in this district they are very wary. When riding over the hills 
we sometimes gave chase to them, but one might as well attempt 
to catch a locomotive ; the birds have a very awkward gait, but 
they cover the grou'nd amazingly. Though so fearful of man 
they are not at all afraid of cattle, or of unmounted horses ; fre- 
quently they are seen feeding among the herds. Their food con- 
sists of seeds, grass, insects and so on ; the herdsmen say that 
they also eat snakes, and for this reason their flesh is hardly ever 
eaten, though it is said to be very good. 

The nest is a mere shallow hole scratched in the ground; 

1 A rabbit and a small rat are also said to inhabit the campo, but I have never 
met with them. 
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twenty, thirty or more eggs are found together, but it appears 
that these are not all laid by one bird ; several females lay their 
eggs together and take turns in sitting on them. 1 The nest may 
be left uncovered during the heat of the day, but in this region, 
I believe, it is never entirely deserted. 

The capoes, or patches of forest, of which I have spoken, are 
quite different in their character from the main forest farther 
north ; many of the trees are of distinct species ; there are few 
vines or bushes, and one can ride freely beneath the branches. 
The tree trunks and boughs stream with long pendant lichens or 
" Spanish moss ;" there are many epiphytes, but orchids are not 
common, and I noticed only two species. The soil of these capoes 
is good, and they are the only lands used for plantations, the 
prairies being considered unfit for agriculture. I believe, how- 
ever, that the banhados, if drained, would be excellent ; their 
soil, a rich black loam, could hardly fail to give abundant 
returns. 

The campo lands are excellent for pasturage, and many thou- 
sand head of cattle are kept on them ; these are rather small but 
hardy, and well suited to the half-wild life which they lead. 
Horses are raised only in limited numbers, as the herdsmen re- 
quire them ; like the cattle they are small, and may be consid- 
ered as a degraded race. The best of them are excellent riding 
beasts for short journeys, but they are deficient in endurance. I 
believe that better breeds, both of horses and cattle, might be in- 
troduced here with great advantage. Sheep, which are occasion- 
ally seen, might do well, but the climate is probably too warm for 
successful wool-raising. 

The German element is but slightly represented near Sao Jer- 
•onymo. The people are generally of Portuguese descent, the 
poorer classes with more or less intermixture of Indian or Afri- 
can blood ; there are few slaves, and not many free negroes. The 
status of the population is much like that of similar districts 
throughout Brazil ; there are a few educated and intelligent fami- 
lies, but the mass of the people are very ignorant, though not 
wanting in natural intelligence. All the men are, of course, 
■excellent horsemen. Costumes vary with the class. The better 
families keep much the European style, the men only assuming 

1 This habit is recorded of ihe African ostrich, and I believe that it is common to 
a number of South American birds. 
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the tamancos, or wooden-soled shoes, about their houses, and the 
long boots and spurs, slouch felt hat and woolen poncho, or shawl* 
when riding. The poncho varies with the season ; for cold or 
rainy weather it is a great circular cloak, generally of some dark 
cloth lined with bright red ; the head is passed through a hole in 
the middle and the cloak falls around the body. When riding 
this covers the haunches of the horse, and the heat of the ani- 
mal's body serves to keep the rider warm. Cloaks of similar 
form but of thin black cloth embroidered over the shoulders, are 
often seen in mild weather; the ordinary poncho, however, is a 
brown striped shawl, of woolen or cotton, according to the 
wealth of the owner; like the others it has a hole for the head. 
This form is used during the summer, and it frequently takes the 
place of a coat. 

The true herdman's costume consists of a high-collared calico 
shirt, very wide, baggy calico trousers, or rather drawers, often of 
some bright color, and a wide sash at the waist ; to these are gen- 
erally added an old slouch hat and a pair of wooden-soled slippers 
which, when riding, may be carried in the hand. These men 
carry long sword-knives, and often a large, old-fashioned, double- 
barreled pistol, giving them a sufficiently warlike appearance. 
Rarely the cherepd, a cloth tied around the waist, is used in lieu 
of trousers. The saddle, at first sight, seems very clumsy, two 
great pieces of leather and a woolen cloth being generally carried 
under the saddle proper, which is only slightly curved; another 
cloth, or the skin of some animal, is fastened over the whole, so 
that the affair weighs two or three times as much as an ordinary 
English saddle. But the Rio Grande saddle, besides being a seat 
during the day, serves as a bed at night ; the two pieces of leather 
are then spread on the ground with the cloth over them, and the 
herdsman, wrapped in his woolen poncho, sleeps at his ease. 

The poorer class ofhouses are coarsely built of clay supported 
in a framework of poles and thatched with rushes. The standard 
articles of food are jerked beef and beatis, but matte, or Paraguay 
tea, is found in every house. This beverage is extensively used 
throughout the southern part of South America, and it is so im- 
portant that I will describe its preparation somewhat at length. 

The matte plant 1 {Ilex paragnaiensis) grows in the high forest 

1 Called hcrva congenita, or simply herva in Brazil, and yerba in the Spanish 
republics. 
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of the region between the Parana and the Atlantic, and perhaps 
also in the Matto Grosso. It is a shrub or bushy tree from ten 
to twenty feet high, and thickly covered with oblong-lanceolate 
leaves, which are furnished beneath with peculiar aromatic glands. 
The hervaes are commonly in mountainous districts, far from set- 
tled places, and the peasants make long journeys to gather the 
leaves. Having chosen a locality, they go over it in detail, hack- 
ing off all the smaller boughs, and leaving only the stems and 
lower parts of the main branches. Soon after gathering, the 
boughs are passed, one by one, through the flame of a long fire 
bed with certain aromatic woods ; this operation lasts only half a 
minute for each branch, but it requires a peculiar dexterity not 
easily acquired ; an unpracticed hand will burn the leaves or dry 
them unevenly. After this preliminary scorching the branches 
are cut into smaller portions, which are gathered into faggots and 
hung close together under a low shed ; chere a fire is maintained 
under them for twenty hours or more. To secure good matte 
this fire should also be fed with aromatic woods, which give a 
bright flame without smoke ; the workmen, however, frequently 
use the first wood which comes to hand, such as the araucaria, 
or Brazilian pine, which imparts a disagreeable odor to the leaves. 
Being thus thoroughly dried the faggots are allowed to remain 
under the shed until the time arrives for sending them to the fac- 
tory; they are then untied, and the twigs are strewn over a clear 
space of hard ground, which has been previously prepared ; here 
they are thrashed with long poles until the leaves and twigs are 
reduced to small fragments. The mass is then gathered up and 
packed in baskets for transportation. Commonly the gathering 
is repeated at intervals of five or six years in each herval, and the 
product of a tree is said to be better after it has been despoiled 
several times. The first cutting may take place when the tree is 
fifteen years old. Sometimes the leaves of other species of Ilex 
are mixed with the true matte, to its great detriment. Attempts 
have been made to cultivate the tree, but without success ; the 
seeds grow naturally only at intervals of several years, and under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances. It is said that germination 
takes place only in those seeds which have passed through the 
intestines of birds. 1 If this be true the fact will be an important 

1 Couty : Le Mate et les Conserves de viande, p. 17. In this work a very com- 
plete account is given of the preparation of matte. 
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addition to the large mass of evidence which tends to show that 
plants are intimately dependent on animals for their propagation- 
At all events it is certain that the Jesuits of Paraguay formerly 
utilized the bodies of their Indian servants to induce germination 
of Ilex seeds for their plantations. 

Arrived at the factory, the leaves, if damp, are again dried by 
exposing them for several hours to gentle heat in a furnace or 
oven. The woody portions are then picked or sifted out, and the 
leaves are reduced to finer fragments in mortars. The commer- 
cial quality of the matte depends mainly on the thoroughness of 
the last two operations, but somewhat, also, on the region from 
which the leaves are gathered, nearness to or remoteness from 
the sea, and the skill and care shown in the drying operations. 
Paraguay yerba is perhaps the best, but that country furnishes 
only one-fifth of the matte which is consumed in South America; 
at least three-fifths is produced by the Brazilian province of 
Parana, the remainder coming from Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul. 1 

No South American thinks of drinking matte from a cup ; it 
is taken from small globular or oval gourds, which are often 
prettily painted or carved, and sometimes elaborately ornamented 
with silver. The gourds are half filled with the leaves, sugar 
being sometimes added; boiling water is then poured in, and the 
infusion is sucked through a tin or silver tube, the end of which 
is furnished with a perforated bulb. The same leaves serve for 
several infusions. Among the Rio Grande peasants the cuia and 
bombilha handed to a traveler is the first mark of hospitality; 
when he has sucked the liquor out, the gourd is filled with water 
again, and passed to the next guest, or, in his absence, to a mem- 
ber of the family. Commonly the same gourd and bombilha 
complete the circle two or three times before they are finally laid 
aside. 

(To be continued.) 



1 1 have described the preparation as it takes place in Rio Grande ; it differs some- 
what in the other provinces and in Paraguay. 



